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ABSTRACT 

Anthropology research should be relevant tq public 
policy foraation* l£ anthropologists co^ntinue to produce research 
which reflects a /'detached observer" perspective, their studies will 
np.t enjoy widespread credibility. The use of policy -relevant 
anthropology (applied anthropology) will depend ±9 large part on the 
efforts of anthropologists toward Baking their valiie biases and 
research doc uientation public* One are.a in which social r^elevance is 
particularly clear is Ecological anthropology* this relevance ^s 
exemplified by widespread public concern over wilderness, tecreatioto 
areas, riqhts of native peoples, and depletion of natural resources* 
Anthropologists c^n contribute to policy formation by critically 
approaching an issue, obiectivel<y evaluating the data, and providing 
information to policy makers* A case in point is a 1973 tcntrovefsy 
between an Inult Indian communitj and an oil compa^ny consortium over 
exploration rights on Ba^thurst Island, Canada* In this sitnatibn, 
anthropologists re*yevaluated evidence relating to ecological damage, 
ania pi;ovlded documefitation 'to policy, makers* The concl^usion. is that 
anthropologists share the responsibility] of •all scientists to create 
an informed public opinion and tov^^ertstke research in accordance' 
with this objective* Conversely> an^ropologis'ts should avoid 
endorsement of policy- releveint issues prior to adegua;te' scientific 
study, of the .prol)Iem., (Author/DB) . 
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INTRDDUCTICW * ^ * f „ ^ 

* In 1971 I was a menber of a CSAA panel enquiring iip^o .&ke future of 



r 



time many of today's 
»re still j#lne4 to g< 



sociblogy and anthropology 'in Canada. At that 

anthropology departments in our universities were still jflned to generally 
larger and more established sociology departments. Thus /it vas probably too 
early then to be making a universal appeal for applied ^throSKPlogy to be 
added^ £o the curriculum, for it appeared a aebulous sifiMiscipline lacking 
the scholarly and professional standing among academic, social scientists 
necessary to advance the developing anthropological /cause of ^hat day. Ill my 
repdrt to the CSAA I referred to the need» as I.safi^ it, for antlfropology in 
Canada to tab lish credibility among the general public and institutional 
decislpn makei^, if it were to continue to dev^i,^p^as a contril;>uting social 
science. I suggested, on the basis o^ responses to a questionnaire survey 
administered to nearly 500 . university-based anthropologists, sociologists 
and biologists in Canada*, that anthropologists (1)' had a more negative Image 
of themselves In comparison to members of the other two disciplines., 'and 
(2) they collcctiv^ly did less to counter their perceived irrelevance > 
(Frfeeman •1971a). 

^ In this present paper I wish to^take.the issue one stage further, and 
suggest that concern to establish widespH^ad ^edibility will in tui;n depend 
on anthropologists facing^he requirements of pybllc actount ability, for 
credibility 'is not ^readily or .uncritically bestoved on academics by publics 
outside of %:ademe. I voUld suggest th^ the nature of research we do, as 
'applied anthropologists' (and 1 will re.tum to that term later) does not have 
the mo^ direct bearing on our establishing public credibility: the 
utilization of our research findings is the' far more important factor, and it 
raises a host of related questions, as to,^or example, the role of scientist. 
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FIGURE 1 . RESEARCH/REALITY RELATIfflJSHIPS IN APPLIED .ANTHROPOLOGY' 
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advocate. The important relationships between research fifnding» recruit-^ 

ment Into the profesalon, utilization of research results and credibility 

ar^ sumarised in Figure 1. I^do not wish to speak furth^ on thesc^ reld\ion- 

ships » other than to emphasize two ioportant aspects of the paradigm: (1) the 

important feedback relationship between utilizlttion and credibility and (2( 

the indirect and secondary role that institutional support plays in influenc::^ 

1 • * 

ing quality of research. 

♦ » 
,CHOOSniG A V^EL ^ ^ 

> The wtfaropological literature ^ontai^s 'several labels ^d descript- 

ions of suggested roles for anthropologists J.nvblved, on the* ground, with the 
process of social/cultural change. The alternatives range from the most de- 
tached and least intei:cessionist to the most socletally involved an<} activist 
in na^Jture. . \ . ' . 

Starting from the neutralist position, we identify the anthropologist 
serving as an honest information-brqker, one who doesn't take sides in local 
issues but: who aims to facilitate the acquisition and free-flow of relevant * 
information to all parties involved in the matter (^,^. , Salisbury 1973; ) 

•L. Thompson 1976).* The concern to discover knowledge but not apply it had 

earlier gone under the dasie of 'action anthropology* (Tax 1958:18-19) though 

♦ - ' 

more .receipt ly that term has come to imply a far more activist goal-orientedj 

^ ' . • \' 

commitaeat Xo helping a <arget population resist change 'sought by an agency 
» • » ^ 

extema^l to that population (Jacobs 1974:209"^. 

The active dntercessionist stance is guided by practical as <iell as 
ideological considerations for it has b^n suggested that non- involvement will 
impede the ^quisijtion of important data , whose very collectiorr is the 
purpose of the anthropological endeavour (Jacobs 1974). , ' 

' * ' * * 91 

This interactionis^ stance has alsq been called 'cliniiai anthropology' 

V 
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(Jacobs 1974) and 'advocafife aathropology^ (Petersen ^74) and is held to differ 
importantly from the established 'applied anthropology ' (Foster 1969) in that 
in the latter case the anthropologist Moxks to achieve practical ends set by , 
an agency external to the community itsel^f, ends ofte^n set prior to the arrival ^ 
of the anthropologist on the scene. In 'clinital', '^ctionl and ' ' advotate ' . 
anthropology the anthropologist utilises anthropo^Jogical knovledge in the 
service of the community, either In ip's efforts to resist change objective^ 
set from without, or fo achieve change' goals decided from within, the • community; 
With respect to these alternatives a recent,. commentator has cautioned 

that anthropologists should "set no (societal) goals, ^ogine^r no solutfons, 

t 

(and) activat«_no policies" because it is probably harmfel to the long range 
Jiealth and viability of the c^ieiit society fo^ any outsider toMnterfete with 
that society's decision making and action prerogatives (L. Thompson 1976; see - 
also Castile 19.75). This yiew appears not* to b^ shated by the action school,, 
who seem to assert that either as profefBsionally trained "Scientists (Petelrsen 
1974) or as concerned himian beings (Jacobs 1974) antlftopologists must 'assert 
themselves actively and purposively tshe cllet?t 's ^c^use* On the. otlier hand i 

... V ■ < 

there is more usually agreemeilt that social policy is rarely l|)Kluenced by the 
results of re^arch, for It* appears that a cCefinition o% the problem an^ the 

solution ;to the problem has normally been arrived at before the social ^clent||^ 

^ ' * ' * ^ " ► ^ 

entettji'the picture (e.^. Jonee^ 1976; Matthews 1975)ji^ ^ 



In summary then, we can observe that divergent opinions currently exist 



with regard to the^appropfiat^practise of the applied roleJ However the und^r- 
lying motives may be in closer accord, ^or few would likely disagree %rLth the s 
opinion of Tav that what he called action anthropology is a process direct^4 
primarily and unalterably' to truth seeking, alternative providing* restriction 
rempvlog and mutual lear:nlng (1958:18-19) . I would suggest Here that provided ^ 

6 • • . . 
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FIGURE 2 

^ VARIABLE PERCEPTION? 
IN CX)ST-BENEFIT ANALYSIS' 
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the anthropologist obtaiVa the* necessary assurance that sufch go^l-valuesv are 
to* be paramoi^t, then it matters not who the patron of the research is, whether 
the local cbmnunlty ,ot some agejicy external to it^ ^ 

ECOLOGICAI- ANTHROPOLOGY AND POLICY .ISSUES . ^ . 

I wish to illustrate the part th^t anthropologists can, play in policy- 

oriented (applied) pfrofessiooal work by refetfence to .a particular field of 

cultural' anthropology, namely ecological anthropology. Given that (according 

to Barry Commoner) the fir^f law of ecology i^ that "Everything is relate^ to 

everything else" it is not harji ^to imagine the social relevance of research in 

* 

thiaL. field of endeavour. It is certainly true that a search of the literature 

• • • ' 

points to the sad neglect, by ecological anthropologists, of research intd 

• * * 

socially relevant areas of concern. However, a series of recent reviews of , 

ecological anthropology (€.N. -toderson 1969; J.N. Anderson 1974; lennett 1976; 

Montgomery^- 1973; Vayda & McCajr 1975) having made explicit reference to 

these omissions of the past may now serye to direct some anthropological 



interest into the pol4.cy- re levant environmental research field. 

I npw wish to illustrate ay discussion of. this topic«by reference to 



environmental decisionrmaking in Canada, and the nececiiC^ that public and 
institutional d'eclsion-makers have access to relevant data, some of which can 
be. provided by anthropologists. The reason why anthrdpoiogls^s may have a 
part to plc^ can be seen by reference to Figure 2 where the limitations of ode 
important tool of environmental decislon-malcing — the cost-benefit analysis — is 
'illustrated. In Figure 2a the grossest error is being perpetrated by the 
decision-maker for he assmes that all dimensions of the question being decided 
can be quantified into ess'^ntially economic costs or b^enefits. Thus such 
extepaaljl,tiM -aar; e.g., social costs, are ignored ^or. transmuted, which is no 
better a solutioii). In Flgut^:^ the e^^lstence of certain non-^conomlc • 



exlgencle8 are reco^gnized, but given little weight In the deelslon-^ittaklng 

prpcess; these shov up, as the 'grey areaV wnlch^^ls 'teffectlvely Ignored, down- 

played, or otherwise o£ little consequence where polltlco-economlcf decisions 

- ' ' N 

•' • • " " 

are ^elng nade. ^Figure 2c represents a redefinition of the situation with the 

*grey area* Intruded Into the public policy awareness ar^na, perhaps as a < 

result of a piibllc Interest group making a well-documented and piibllclsed 

Issue iuxt of the matter under' consideration. Such coils Ider'at Ions Increasingly 

* 

denCand attejitlon In environmental Impacts statements as for example, the 

Intrinsic value of wlldemess and recreation areas, the rlghtp of native 

peoples to a^ preferred lifestyle, and the amenity rights of others In general 

when future options are being lost due to a pai^icular environmental development. 

Thus In Figure 2c a reoognltlon of >{^arylng perceptions of the problem 

Is' allowed;- this now obfuscate^ the original cost-benefit analysis even further, 

for the perceived costs and benefits may be assigned very different weights 

according to the analysts* perceptions of the d^lreablllty of the planned J 
• * 

change. Thus 2d may represent *the Institutional decislon-make-r's analysis, 

whereas 2e may represent an*opposi|^ public Interest group* sv evaluation of the 

/ • • ^ ' ^ ' 

case. But cannot ^h Is bind be resolved by asking a scientist to undertake 

' ■ ' ^ ' ■ ' 

research, and to qome up with 2^t»tement that is iitpartlal, truthful and a 
wholely objective assed'sment of the matter? Fortunately natural scientists 

■ m ■ 

have little illusiiMi about their limited ability to, clartfy complejj; policy " 

is ■<•'■■ 
issuer, though their Concern to find satisfactory answers to ethical ^and 

humanistic problems of moment a^ems far more articulated and self-crltlcal than 

currently manifest among social scientists, whose values and behaviour are 

rar#ly the subject of critical study {cf. Matthews 1975) . 



THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL ENDEAVOUR AND THE QufesTKW. OF OBJECTIVITY * 

« Objectivity, as I acceptr;^ term, does nSt^refer to some mental or 
psychological state of mind entirely In the head of the researcher^ < It refers 
to ^ critical apprdach to'eyaluatlng[ both data and Inferences, that meet the^ 
usual non-personal canons of sclencel Ip this sense objectivity Is^ontrasted 
to a subjectivity which relies for vatLidatlon^ largely or vholely on an appeal 



to the authority of a ^artlculSr i^eojogy or person. As Kaplan (1974:^28) 
points out, to stand outside of ol^jecdbtVlty Is' to place oneself In, ^world 
bounded in eyeryman''0 case by the partj[.cularltles of his own individual state- 
of mind, which hardly provides a spund lbasls for discriminating among jpany 
alternative choices in the rational pursuit of 'trtith' . Furthermore, value- 



free enquiry does not require that thef anthropologist hol|ds no personal values 

4 

•for it is obvious we all do (with differing degrees o£ fervour) on a variety 
i^f topics. Whatr. value-free scleace is therefore ^ Is less ^ reflection of the 

r - • ■ 

ideologl&&l stance of the ^ Investigator (Whose values may every properly 

* * ^ 1 • ^ . ' 

influence his decision as*to what problei|i to research) and more a statement of 

. • !- ' ' ^ 

the normative m6de_pf evaluating the data stenodng from the research. In • 

i . ' 

other wordS:, the purported. value-free pos^ltlon of the scientist is in respect 
to the stance he adopts in evaluating, a piece of work according to' whether it 
Is good science. Irrespective of whether the conclusions reached accord' with i 
his own pe'rsoBal (non^s dentist) view 4^>^J^ world.; ^ ^ 

^ It seems. reasonable to accept therefore that anthropologists can 
potentially meetrthe scholarly canons of science without demeaa|iig themselves' 
as human . beings^ because the Indlvldu^ t:an bie scientist and hold strong, and 
seemingly antithetical moral ^scientific positions (witness, for example, the 
Christian beliefs of such enlnejat evolutionary scl-entlsts as the late David 
Uck F.R.S [1957] and Allster ftardy F.R.S (1976]). The next qifestioo howeve^, 



is how scientific, is anthropblbgyx — how Aear to thle liad^rstanding of 'truth' 
and 'reality* do we "come ^in oyr wdtrk? \ If 'anthropologists claim, as 'mo^t do I- 
thjLiik, that all human populati(ni& govern their behaviou^by cultural m^ans and 
that all cultures ^re '^patticular-, Ictcal, and evanescent" (Harris 1971:6) 
there certainly is a problem in claiming that a high degree of scientism 
attaches to the ^practice of anthropology .\ 

SCIENCE as' TRUTH 

' \ \ ^ ' • 

' Earlier I suggested that science might be in a posi^tion to assist 

• ' ^ - , - "I \ •• • ■ ■ • - 

'objective' decision-njakingp by uitimatey providing 'truthful' evarua^loi!ii\ of ' 
re'searchable problems* However, the public ifelt-need acientlfi*c 'facts 

(truths) presumably results from seme ^dcly held perception of the inherent 

i ' • - \ • • \ • 

bias of nQn-sdentists (which category Indludes^Lthe lay .public and thf 

institutional decisionrmaker^)'. This viewpoint: Implies that scientists ye\ 

somehow free of bias, that is, -hold wholelv objective, value-free oift.ni6ns 



.1 



relation to researchable problems .i 



ilti 



Recent* studies ami expQsees have suglgesied that science is anything but 
bias^free. Bias may 'result from either intentional error |r unintentional 
error. There Is also plkin bad reseafch, whicH^ may cohtain either of these 



classes of errors and is, in addition, poor I7I or linapprop.r lately conceived 



apd executed. 



^ Unintentionarerrors also result in bad silence, but may be 'forgiven 

as they are often human error or result from ciirrent limitatioiis of technology 

- t ' ' 1 . • i 

dr science. An example would be Shank's calcuiati>n of the value, lilf Pi to 707 



decijial placed; only after the advent of- computers 
whereupon the last 2Q0 figures were found in error 



was his figure checked. 
Clearly no harm was don^ 



through thai particular errox and there is no reaeop to suppose wilful 



^tentlon to. err on the scien^st's part. \A ca^^ ofe alleged lnt(^t\onaL error 
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was reported recently^ when a senior 8cleatl8t*ad2iiln|.dtrator In a U.S. fefleral 
agency f#aa acdiaed of distorting research findings to 'prove' that sulphur- 
bearing fuels hAd an adverse effect on health. Hovever, it was hard^to obtain 
evidence » other than hearsay, against the scientist ducS to other. scientists* 
unwillingMSs to be publicly Identified as critical of an influent laT colleague 
(j^ffey* 1976a: 352/. Sifflllar charges of Intentional bias against. scientists 
are not hard to find in the Titerature, especially as relating to contentious 



policy-relevanrT^ssues C^.g^^, the effects of lead on health, ^^•£ Gillette 1971; 
Robbins'^ Johnston 1976:355ff). Figure 3, for example, shjws the results cff - 
a series of diagnostic tests conducted on the saxne mercury pollution victims 
by differen^t aed4.cal authorities.^ The x:esul^ do vary and the ijbstie is a value 
laden one with tr^men\ius socij^l, economid, political and medical consequences 
— but Is the observed discrepancy i±e result of a conscious desire to influence 
an important outcome? It coultl be, but then again it (^ould also be the result 
of the clinicians' varying^ level of skill ot, a numbei^lff other reasons. ^ 
KEEPING SCIENCE HONEST . ' ' ^ 

# 

If it is easy for scientists to be less than truthful In dealing with 
other scientists (and a recent survey of the subject suggests it Is, see 
St. Jaaes-Roberts 1976) then it should be e^an easier for scientists to 
perpetratfe fraud on noh-speciallsts.^ It Is releyant to observe that those ^ 
matters most usually Involving the Interaction of science and society takes 
place In a public, not scientific, arenas It seems likely that scientists 
entering such' debate are n<^ sxjbject to the sanctions that normally pertain In 
peea^ group dl8cu3sion, ai^d l-ower standards of prjoof are' asked for and offered. 

V t * * 

The result of such a situatidn "is very often utterance, by the scientist, of* 
half-truth or sig>positions, or vhat has been termed traas-lcience (Weinberg 
1976:341); There seems little doubt that mail^policy-^relevant issues involve 



opinions b^Lng exprused before an adequate* scientific study of the problem 

has been undertakeiv^ ' The ^^sence "o^^rtinenr data need not debar a scientist 

ft / ^ ' \ ^' , 

m« entering the debate^ tas a Boient^t, but It does require that* the scientist 

be very honlbst jji delineating th^ extent of scientific knowledge jmd the 

beglnnltlg of a trans-silence opinion/-. There 1% a further/ r^qulreinent placed 

on the scientist, and that Is^ to mak^ ^ery clear that his views are not value 

free,' for os-Howard Becker has ot>8erved (1966) value. connjMnaents (In social 

• . • ' ' ' 

8T:lentlsts as in anyone else) Comprise Inescapable facts of life. Some go. 

further than suggesting values Hre merely there, and state* that a value 

conmitment is a necessary condHtlsn o,f objectlv^fty • Gouldner has compared the 

social sclehtlst to a judge. The judge can be Impartial. even when he decides 

* , - > ^ 'I' 

in favour of one party in a dispute; his decisi:on is not imfjartiaL and ^ 

objective because it is value free, but because it is kade in term»'of , clelarly 

defined ' and expllclt^values' (Gouldner 1968). the valuep ^ich a scientist 

holds as a person as well as a scientist should therefore be made expliqitr, 

though it £b quite possible that an individual scientist enters the*debate for 

reasons of scientific curiosity, to find out i:he facts, rathet than to advance 

a particular vie%r<^polnt ;dependedt upon the facts so discovered. In my view 

this is a ^Legitimate role» though I recognize that pther d^my coUea^es will 

feel this role is not enou^ and may ^ be, in th^r view, mo^lly reprehensible. 

I recognise that in 'earlier times I too would have advocated advocacy ,>^(r«t^now 

t feel less hi^py^about that role. Perhaps several yearei of association with . 

a developing nation In^ls cqttntry»*have caused me to rethink ju^t ia7uz)^aa 

l/ein^ achieved, in the'clame of development,, or 'perhaps experience taught me 

that indeed as Tax eauticwed (1958;18-X9) it ia a short* step from believing one 



knows a lot about # people tL believing -ppe knows wh&t ^Is best for theb. 



THE LftlTS OP INTE9HITY . . V 

I suggest the practice of applied ^anthropology by definition requires 
that the sctentist actively relate his research endeavpiart to sone issue having 
policy lBpll*catlons» though I believe a case can be made against an extra- 
professional {ie . political) advocacy position being adopted. Are not these 
positions contradictory? Udder certain extreme clrcumstan^^ certainly they' 
m^y be In contradiction » 'but my position! Is less extreme and aclmowledges the 
needier the scientist" (1) to eagmge, as appropriate to his professlionaL ' 
specialization, in policy-jrelated resrearch, (2^ to ensure that his relevant 
findings become wldelV enough knoim to influence ^ ultimately well-informed 
decision hopefully, in the public interest, andTciT^ut almost as a by-product,, 
to contribute, by such activities, to the ultimate enhanced public' -standing of 
}0I^ profession* These three points are predicated on the assumption that 
anthlrdpologists do, indeed, have useful skills and should engage them for 
incremental human betterment/ 

What I now wish to argue, is that ptiblic involvement — at. that dangerotis 
intersection of science with society—requires meeting the requirements fpr 
full public acc6untability, for as argued earlier, some of the/saf^^uards * 
appear to bje 1€bs in evidence or even removed when scientists etjfter (he public, 
arena* It migfft be useful^o consider whi^ institutl^oiial arrangement;^ 
scientists might invoke to arrive at 'truth^ when active at or near the science/ 



traa^sc^nce interface. What happens, for example, when two- experts disagree? 

Natural scientist^ called as- experts are constantly ^^1^^^^^ conflict^ 

ing evidence frov colleagues yhed involved with urgent policy-'fRsted issues* 

« * — » (» 

A^.sf. Presidential Advisory ^roup recently advanced the idea of~a Science- 
Court, which i despite its own best proselytizing efforts, has nevertheless * 
attracteid little support. It is Instructive to hnquire why this is sdf^^ 



THE SQENCE COUKT ^ . . • • 

The court has limited objectives:, to provide. be^t available Judgneats 
about natters of sc^ntific fact. It exi^ecta.^to describe. the current statfe ' 
of technical knowledge, which will provide* defensible, credible technical 
ba^es Jor urgent policy decisions" {Task Force Report 1976; 653;, Furthpri^re 
^it acknowledges that it holds no illusions that this procedure will arrive at - 
the< 'truth',, i<hich it sees aa '^elusive and (tending) to change from year to 
year'' (ibid ) / * 

.'\ ■ / 

« The Science Court is not seen as the final court, but rather, as a 

provider' of best infon&atioh which would have input ^nto more broadly based _ 

institutions where societal values j^ould be applied in the development of 

public policies. It would ensure that scientist? provide the policy-maker with 

good science and ndt?* trans-science^. . ; ♦ , ^ 

' ' ^^re have been several objections to ttie i4ea of a Science Court ^. , 
< • V* . , , 

l-ipspn 19^6^890; Cobb 1976:674; Boff^y 1976b: 129). ^fia interesting to note 

that .in ftie ^hardest* of the 'hard^ sciences' , naa^ly physics, — where one might 

suppose the most Incontrovertible 4c:^.€ntific truths *^re to be foundr-there Is 

concern, at the unwOrkability , 'for the ccmBon^ln teres t,* of .the Sciewje Court 

j[CaIIen 1976:950)* ^.Criticism of ^ the idea c^trea* around the assumption that 

* * '^^ , ' . ' ^ ' 

valtie-friee' questions of 'fact can be, separated froto political questions of policy. 

- ♦ ' / ' • • ^ ' 

^If- the Scia^e Court Is merely to restrict itself to questions of factHpien it- 

ts germane to asl^ 'Hfljat questiqiia?" And the sobering fanswer is ^at th^. 

selection of xiuestioni to be aalced is itself based^ on political judgnj^nt. %Hore- 

over^ the aoswera-to the questions being ^ke^ are often unknown, and therefore 

can oid.y be |at;lmated. If the correct decision depends on sequential argument 

(to arrive at anawers]^, and each ubknown is aasigned/robabiliatic weighting' 

of less than unity (certainty) i then even slightly different Veightinga given • 
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each of say six steps in an argument canycause widely divergent conclusions to 
^ • : ( . 

^be dr«m. Tha^roblea here is that such •'iiuest ions of judgment are not realized^ 
by laynen', who will cone to think t^p science la capable of measuring in- 
controvertible truth in th6 laboratory, or at least .functioning without / 
partiality; bias, "or excessive d^p^dence flto Subjective judgmait| 

r HOW TO EFFECt PUBLIC- ACCODN^TAMtlTY f ' / / ' 

f. . Clearly then, if. public d^ci,8ion--maklag ^ts fcoo crucial to bfe ief^ to 
scientists' judgnents what rol^do yctentifeta play? I.fiid myself agreeing^ 

• wi^h Jacob: &roIlOW€^lCt wfe^-wserved tliat It "Id the scientists! responsibility to 

' ' ^ * ♦ * , , ' v.; - ' ,i :\ ' ; / • . . ' ; * ' ' 

^create^ an Informed public .ppiaion. Vlflftf requires! ^ffeativ'e ^onmunication oyt- 
. side of the- narrow cotifiiner of ^]>tx)fa88|onar and highly sp^^pged groups, with 

greater -^utilizat ion. of £K4 ^s jtedia^ arid tfte'pTiyJduc^ira'^d J>ublicft of 

• ' * . ' : * * ^* - • * f~ ' 

less esoteric wrirtings. • Accounfcab^lilty implies full diiBclosurch of ^e data 

^ *' \ ' • ' • , • . , • * ^ ^ ^ 

having a \>eBTikit on TCotielujBfot;!^ reached a^ pubBLc recognition that 

many conclus^Tons * that sqient'ists -arrive at are j^^d^ntal ^ii- nature . Account- 
ability, tfiereforei is both iducatiViS. ail*d ylluet-shapitig^, and yet will- not 
n^cess^ily or ak]t6m4tickl«ly produce positive ^ / * ' 

* i . *^ In a democratic society f where the piibltcia.the ultimate* arbiter on . 

^ ' * . , * ^ "•^ \. \ ^ . '\ . ' . -v * 

: . public. pfolicy, .technically correctt^dicislon^ ifrili ^in little imless -acceptable^ 
to a significant number of people. \*.Th^s Is Importai^t , bec^itae in a public 
debate, where*the is4ue involves •trade-^dffs'',*'i.e. bVe^it®^® ccmconoit- 

* ;^ ■ ^ . ^ > 

* ai\,t with costs to others, the. decision c#n never be wholel^y,^ '^rrect* / The 
political trade-off is often- Between/ a de.clsibn with morA 'cprra^itnefts' and^ 
less acceptance by, the public -on the one hand, and one ifitli less ''co|rrect||e8s'' 

*^ but more. accep trance* on the bther. Given, the poiXtic&l natun of public : * 

decision-inking the less . 'correct' decision is likely to b'e t^ one that Is 
made (A. Thompson 1976:12). Thus the jrole of the educator' la emecially ' 
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Important, for turning the deA8i6'n toward A greater degree of /correctness' 
l8 dependent upon a full airing of the facts relevant to the iss^e. 

• «A8 outlined in* Pig; the 'grey, area' of pub'lic decision-making Is 

V . . ' , * 

often tliat^veyy area wh^re anthropologists can proyide data.6f especial 
relevance. The relatiyistic point pf view, able, to stand opposed to the urban 
^middle-class^ mind set of' the senior corporate or public servant may bring a 
.per9pec;tlve to the debate"^glgagl^~ needed dad euLidiing liy mrggs of '^^■fl^,^ 



diyerslj^fying influence. . , 

In conclusion, I wish to illustrate, reference, to a recent research 
^endeavour, the contribution and limits such fin applied position may maka^to a 
policy- re levant distrussion (but not necessarily to a resolution of the conflict 
surrounding the issue in question) . ^ < ^ 

-^^^ BATHURST 1$U^ CAS¥ • ' 

In 1973 Panal^cJfic OH^ Ltd., a consortium composed of several oil 
^companies and the federal government, be^n seismic surveying for hydrocarbon 
deposits in an area of the Canadian Hig^ Arctic over wl^ich it held exploration 
rights. . , ' * ^ - . 

The area in question was the primary caribou hontin^^terxitory of an 
adjac^t Inuit coanunlty of approximately 220 people. The fejderal department 
ultimately responsible for Inuit peoples* welfai:e cxnd the administration of 
oil exploration was one and^the same, namely thfe Departspent of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. If exploration were takfng plac^ on unused or tm- 

occupied lands, their decision-making in r^pect to these two divergent roles 

J 

might be relatively uncomplicated, but in the case' 6f Bathurst Island 6oth the 
oil cofq>snies and the local residents had an Intense interest in exploiting 
the resources of Bathursx Island, specifically caribou and hydrocarbon reserves 
"respectively. Unfortunately the search •for hydrocarbons involved i&Qving heaVy 
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equipnent across the landscape, setting off detonations, cpifttructing airstrips 
and staging areas and- the .coming ajKl going .of aircraft and vehicular traffic 
Ip areas ' that appeared to Include habitat critical" to* the wellbelng of the 
caribou population* *. 

^ ,The putcome of ' this conflict situation was a request by the Inqlt 
cowminity^^ .a meeting with the Minister ^f Indian and Northern. Affairs, which 
flleetlng took place in Ottawa during February 1974. Delegates from the 
community pqinted out that they understood very^well the normal behaviour of 
the caribou in that region and had detected slghlf leant yehanges in caribou 
behaviour since oil exploration s^iarted on Bathurst Island^flve years before. 
<:arlbou, it w^ claimed, were now leaving their preferred r^ge on th€ Island, 
moving eastward to other parts of the Island and Indeed many carlboil^lrere ' 
leaving tjie Island altogether each fall once the sea froze. .This out-migration 
the comBiflilty blamed on the increased* Interference resulting from contihued , 
exploration activity on the island.' The Minister prdiHised to give* careful 
consideration to their views, And indicated that no final decision for the 1974 
seismic season wo\ild be made until March when a second meeting with the 
community delegates would be h£fld in Ottawa. 

. However, Evidently there was a misunders^tanding of the, Minldter's 
Intentioin, for thbu^ a second meeting 'did take place, in Ottawa on March 21st^ 
the djBClslon to allow the seismic BxjfRPlratlofi to proceed>as made several wee^ 
prior to that second meeting. It was unfortunate, that the coanunlty belWved 
th^ second meeting- was for the purpose of further discussing the releV'ant - 
inforaatlon powsessed by all parties, so aa to better enable an inforned 
decision to be made, yher^as the Jllnister evidently believed thi information - 
oiw hand la February wa^ suHicient to allow a -declf ioti^lto be made, withput 
additional input from' the Hunter^^. ' 
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•I had been present at the 'time of -these meetings' as an adviser to the 

* / ' . ,^ ' 

Inult group, and my assessment o^f the situation resulted in the^ following 
conclusions: ' * . ' ' ^ ' ^ 

(1) The Injalt had a great deal of te levant .information on nbrmatlve caribou 

behaviour, ^oth on Bathurst Island and el^evhefe in. the region. . 

/ 

(2) The Inult alleged that the caribou had'» over the past few ieasans ,ibeg^ 
to beliave differently. ^ 

(3) There was concern -th^t observed changes in caribou behaviour (i.e. out- 
migration) was not in the best interest of the caribou population. 

(4) The Minister asserted that no change in caribou behaviour Matf takliig place 
and that the health of the herds remained good. . 

The Inuil asserted that exploration was affecting t^e caribou, adversely 
while the. Minister said that exploration activity had no effect on caribou. 

At thla- point no' fdtther discuasioft'siSeeiBed u#efu]^ aa^the par£^l«s held, 
momentarily at least, unalterably opposing viewpoints based, presiaably, on^ 
evaluation of different sorts of data.^ 

The role of the scientist involved in such a situation is initially, 
in my view, to critically re-evaluate the evidence on hand. . The scientific 
^evidence upon which the Minister^positlon was based ^ .made available to the 
Inuit, and when evaluated was seen to be totally inadequate as a basis for 
. informed decision-making.^ In suptoary it indued a variety of envt^r^nmental 
reports, mostly of a totally Irrelifvant nature,^ich the Minister's advisers ' 
either in ignorance or otherwise falsely aaserted would allow an informed basis 
for decision-making in this particular tas^. Furthermore it appeared that ( 
^ several relevant reports had been ignored in pre^^ing advice for the Minister, 
t^ese findings were conmunidated on March 55, 1974 to the Inuit (Freeman 1974a) 
The conclusion that the. government's basis^for decision making was 
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vithoul acientiflc foundation^ was only half of the task for a scientific adviser; 
aftef aia,the counter arguments advanced by the Inuit might be equally ground- 
less. Whereas to not subject them to equal -scrutiny might be Within the- 
traditions of 'applied anthropology' as defined by some ,^ such. an action would 
not accord with needed professional standards of accoi^tability. In my view, 
w^th^t I hope, seeming pretttotious, t^here is more at issue than merely proving 
one side wrong, for the exercise of accountability necessarily Evolves perform- 
ing an educttifet^ value-forming rol6, for we may ask, is not the point of 
scientific research to clarify a contentious, ifisue? fioy ^does showing the 
falsity of one side of an argument help achieve that, if at the same .tim^^the 
question as to the status of the counter- argument remSns (Spen? 

It* was therefore necessary that I visit the community to gather data^ 
in order to evaluate the evidence the Inuit wished to present in support of 
their counter-position: - * 

This research certainly fell under theTTubric of 'urgent anthropology' , 
for time was of the essence if the imminent start-up of exploration activity 
was to be further inf lu^nced.^\|nie data obtained from interviewing ' 
were ana^^rfeTinmediately following returh from the field early in April and 
a copy sent back to the tonnttinity on April 9, 1974 (Freeman i974b) . 

Shortly thereafter the community 'prepared a press release attaching 
this 'expert testimony' in support of their position. > 

/ At this point it is reasonable to ask whether the Inuit position was 
supported by the scientific investigation. The answer is both Ves' and 'no'. 
The hunters 'were correct, as judged by the evidence in claiming that the - 
cariBou were beginning* to change their behaviour (as flianifest by migration 
away from ^itional grazing armarf). However there was clearly no more than 
circu^tantial evielence to support their assertion thab the oauae -of this 
Changed brtavlour was the seismic exploration, activity.^ Data analysis 



indicated a high degree of co^^elatioi/ between the onset exploration and ' 
the beginning^ movement- from 'these/distutbed areas. However, cause is not* * 
proven by correlatle;^. and clearly /expert opinion :a8 to the origins of parti- 
cular phases of caribou behaviour^-especl^lly unanticipated behaviour-is. in 
my opinion likely i^ the rea^' of traas-science^ at this moment in time. 
DJ^SSIQN & CONaUSION ^ ' .. 

This case, study is -differed to illustrate my contention thki the type 
of anthropology we do. under the labe^ of policy-re levant or applied anthtopology 
requires that the scientist be fully aocoun table. In this c^e full. document^ *_ 
ation was prepared and made available to all parties with an interest in the 
dispute. As many.of the parties were 'lay persons' . the results of this 
research were also prepared for widespread peer group (i.e .. -specialist) 
review (Freeman & Hackman 1975; Hackman ^ Freeman 1975; Freeman 1975) and field 
dat-a of particular relevance to the conclusion that the Inuit were right and 
the Minister wrong (in respect to whether or -.not caribou were changi^ their, 
behaviour) was provided to federal scientists for t^ir critical rd-analysis 
(Miller & Russell :L975): Assistance was also provided for media coverage' of - 
the dispute "(e.^. News of the Monihr^e 26. 1974; interview April 3. 1974 
CBG radio). ^ 

Was my involvement as an anthropologist Value-free? Clearly it was 
not nor could U be; I chose to be involved because my past experience aa a 
professional Geologist leads „«r to believe that, the ex^tensiVe empirical dafa- 
bike posi^essed by InMt hunters is a vital source of knowledge for better 
understanding of the enigmatic workings of ngrtUem ecological systems; some ^ 
of these informed data have been communicated to specialist audiences in. the ^ 
pa»t ie,g., Preemto 1968a;, 1968b; l9 71b; 1973). not^ to prove an ideological 
point, but rather, to disseminata useful knowledge.' My values, in "respi^ct to 



.my holding that \ these native '^bbservatlonjs an>^ useful, are tentative as are all 
my petson^l valuM, Informed by my.curretit: crltlbal evaluation of the evidence 
on hand«\ I do not assert, that all native observiatlons of *thls kind ^re tisefui 

■ " 1 . ■ -J 

In similar fashion and It Is my judgment, as a sjclentlst, which decides whether 



and ln\what way 
kJ^ow ledge. ^ ^ 
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Information shQuld be made ^allable as a contribution to 
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NOTES 



• I don't wish to deny that more money would llk^y rohalt In moro work 
being done*; However, I do wi^H to emph^s^izc that funds by themHclvos will 
not ensure improved Quality of work accomplished- ^ . ' * 

However, others offer cautionaty\coiiBie^ts concerning the rieed of 
anthropologists remaining ^t a distance from the sponsors of the research^ 
(e.g^,, Jonps 1976; Schensul 1974) and this presumably holds true*^ 
''irrespective of . who spons(^' the research, \ 

The position of ^y^particular discipline along a grMed continuum from 
the most' predictive 'hard science' to the least predictive 'soft science^ 
depends primarily on the nature of the p^nom^na the discipline studies. 
When the, discipline deals with assemblages of 4ata*tha,t behave according" 
to <liscoverabl'e' invariable nc^rm^^^then we are. dealing with a 'hard 8c^.ence 
.whereas the extent to 'whlch data are Increasingly unique and appear 
statistioally scattered anrf stochastic . in behaviour reflects the *&oftness 
of theKScience. Indeed, in many of the human and social , sciences , %the - 
intrinsically refractory statistical nature of V^e phenomena ' is .more a 
cause of th^ dubious claim to sclent ism, irrespective o% the e^ent to^ 
which methodological rigor may^ be lacking in the tealarCh or 'subsequent ' 
analysis of data\ The result *is that propositions advanced by 
practitioners of such 'soft science* disciprines may be either real, or 
fictive — but due to scientific opacity there may be too litstle evidence 
for Judging which (Stent 1976:35)V .However, | as Stent (op. ait) points out 
this is not^to say a^h activity 1$ without^ Value , for there are obviously 
many different means of obtaining Insights into con^lex behaviour, ' and the 
intuitive approach may be no less useful than the rigorously deductive In 
the search for understanding of humai)^b43havlour. > 

Clearly not all disagreejnent among scientists results trom wllfull or 
blatant dishonesty. Robbins .and Jdhnston (1976*551//.) cogently argue 
that scientists tend to disagr^e ameng theipselves, in;i;espect to 'expert 
advice' offered to outsiders because of occupational differentiation. ^ 
They point out (iHd. ;354) that academlc,>^0Ymment, and ind^trial^ ^ 
scl^jjtlsts^ operate in quite dlffepett^ Instituitlonafl. settings, each of 
wh*6h Imposes a different set of 'professional' expectations upon the 
scientist. It is this differentiation of the scientific community (along 
cognitive and occupational lines) which, they claim, creates the basis 9f 
conflict aoong scientists in dealing with Issues having Import in the 
real world. ' . * ^ * 

16 would presianably gu^rd against the situation reported by ttolins, which 
is worth repeating here because of the {(articular s^cretfveness and 
proprietary view anthropologists hold in respect" to their data.. Wplins 
'Vrote to. 37 s^lentista asking for the raw data upon which recent articles- 
were based, pf the 32 who responded, 21 (66Z) claimed the data were ','lost" 
"Ipad^ertantly jledtroyed" or "misplaced". ^He did obtain seven sets of 

♦ data in all, but found thajt three contained errors sufficient to 
itiiraUdate the authors' conclusions (Wollns 1962*:657) ."^ 
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Callen (1976)' gives a sii^>le linear illu8^t|.on where at each step o^, a 
six step argument the spread of opinion (expressed as a probability of 
certitude) varies * from T^SX to 95Z. The outcome if this Alight divergence 
of opinibn were ma4.nf ained thrpugh each step of £he argument could be 
either a conclusion ^ith a two^to-^three chance of being 'correct' or a 
conclusioiA wltt^^a t^-to-*on^ chance against; being 'correcjt' • 

At the time/of vy visit a. three-man Canadian Wildlife Service team was ^ 
also visiting ti^e area to examine the caribou so that I did not attempt ^ 
*to gather any biologi^car da^a showing, f6r exafl4>le, that caribou leaving ' 
the traditional gra2^ng7ftand8 4lbre living under nutritionally mdie stress- 
*ful conditions than those who remained in preferred areas.. 

^ ' * ' % • 

Itlf view of the urgency of the Issues involved a few days only could be 
allowed fof dat^ gathering, and for,tTioae who questicp the worth of a 
week field trip, I shj^uld say it wa^ In ^a community where I knew many, 
and was known to the majority of. hunters after a series of visits there 
over a nine year period. With tw6 local people acting as field assistants/ 
interpreters, nearly all hunters were interviewed to provide detailed . ' 
Information on each of their caribou huijits over the past three years. 
Hunters wer^ alsp asked other questions relating to hunting, lnplu<ling 
their personal evaluation (and the basis for these views) of the impact of 
seismic and other activities, on wildlife. • ^ 

I have much in my field notebooks that may one day be written up as a 
contribution to ethnozoology^ which category I hasten to ad4| is no less 
worthy of communication than is * scientific' ecolbgy, but which doea 
represent different data than those whose obje'ctive reality^ I* can evaluate 
and voi^^h for in terms of my own critical/ experience. Being less sure of 
such data reqjiilre that they be. further validated before being disseminated 
as 'anthropological fact' / example here wo3;ld be an ,on-going ethnozoo- 
logical study of the polar bear, whose generic categorization is naniKJ* 
Thus whereas I^now underatshd what sort of polar b<^ar is bf^ing referred tp 
by such categorical terms tas atirttalaaq ^ atir^tamnirqC^ dtirttaluk, 
atirtialaalik', nukccu, nukoatgdjjuak, Imgujjudk, an^^rftn^*i«^Z^ (terms 
used by hunters In eastern Baffin Island), T am not yet dure of the 
definitive status of those 'polar bears' ^hat are not generically'nonii?^' j^. 
but are variously called tullaajuituq, nmuftccugatjuilnmrU^ and HriaiidK. 
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